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ABSTRACT 

This paper is chapter 4 of the proceedings of the 
National Horking Conference on Emerging issues in Environmental 
Education. It concerns a survey sent to 300 0* S. environmental 
educators to determine their attitudes toward nine previously 
identified emerging issues in environmental education. The survey was 
sent before the conference to working environmental educators who had 
replied to a previous guestionnaire and to individuals who had 
received a grant from the office of Environmental Education in 1972 
or 1973. The results were used to provide a comparison with the 
responses of the conference participants and to provide a data base 
of prevailing attitudes for environmental educators. The paper is 
divided into three sections which cover the questionnaire 
development, survey results, and coaparison of survey results with 
conference participant results. The nine emerging issues on which the 
45 survey statements are based are social justice, constituency, 
economics, autonomy, skills, formal education, local-global, values, 
and support systems. Respondents rated each statement according to 
agreeability and importance. Responses of the conference participants 
showed little difference with those of the survey respondents, 
despite the fact that the conference participants were chosen for 
their particular concern with the nine emerging issues. (MA) 
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CHAPTER FODR 
The Results of the Survey 

The survey reported and analysed in this chapter 
was undertaken in order to imderstand the attitudes of 
practicing environxr^ntal educators toward the nine es^rg- 
ing issues that were focused on at the 1974 University of 
Michigan National Conference on Einerging Issues in Environ- 
mental Education. The conference plaxmers felt that such 
en^irical information on such issues would be useful in: 

1* Developing the conference working papers. 

2. Focusing conference discussions. 

3. Providing a H^ans of coiiqparing the attitudes 
of conference participants with those that 
characterize the field of environmental 
education. 

4. Providing a data base for environmental 
educators concerning the attitudes that 
presently characterize the field* 

This chapter is intended to fulfill the third and foiurth of 
these goals. 

The chapter is divided into three sections^ as follows: 
CD The development of the questionnaire, the characteristics 
of the sanqple, and the approach used for analysis and inter- 
pretation* (2) The results of the survey, analyzed and 
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aisctissed s^arately for each of the nine energing issues. 
(3) A con^arison of the survey results with the attitue«s 
e3^>re3sed on the same questionnaire 1^ the twenty confei^ce 
participants. 

Procedures, Saaqale, and Analytic tethod 

In July of 1973, shortly after funding was granted 
tt plan and run a national conference on environn^tal 
education, the conference staff snailed an open-ended ques- 
tionnaire to worJcing envxTOnnwntal educators. This pre- 
liminary questionnaire asked for suggestions on: (1) 
current issues to be resolved in environmental education; 
(2) ei^rging issues to be introduced; (3) little-kncwm 
re4.dings to be shared; and (4) exciting people—especially 
from outside the field— to be considered as possible par- 
ticipants. The questionnaire was sent to n^re than 300 
environmental educators accoxmA the country, identified by 
the staff largely on the basis of William Stapp's personal 
mailing list. Con^leted questionnaires were returned by 
•about 150 individuals. At the same time, the staff made 
its own assessment of the current debates and emerging 
issues in the field. 

The debates and issues reported in tOie con^Jleted 
questionnaires, as well as those surfaced by the staff, led 
to the conclusion that the emerging issues incorporated 
iBOfit of the curi^nt debates, though from new perspectives. 
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The staff therefore decided to focus the conference, and 
the pre-conference research, on eii^rging issues in environ- 
n^ntal education* 

Using the questionnaire results as well as its own 
thinking, the staff developed a li^t of nine emerging 
issues / with one page of analysis and description for each 
issue* Nine research assistants were employed to begin 
preparing pre-conference position papers on the issues, 
based largely on the readings suggested in the questionnaires. 
At the sajne time, a second, more focused que^^tionnaire was 
prepared, in consultation with the research assistants. 

This second questionnaire consisted of 45 value 
stateii^nts about environmental education, five statements 
for each of the nine emerging issues. The statements were 
selecTied to reflect a wide range of perspectives regarding 
the issues. For each statement, respondents were asked to 
express their agreement or disagreement on a five-point 
scale, ranging from "certainly agree" to ••certainly disagree." 
In addition, respondents were asked to judge the importance 
to environmental education of the issues raised by each 
statement, on a five-point scale ranging from "very important" 
to "very unimportant." A respondent's view of the profes- 
sional relevance of each statement was thus measured inde- 
pendently of his or her opinion about the statement itself. 
Finally, the questionnaire included questions about age. 
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sex, years in environmantal education, and principal ai»a 
of practice within eniriron»nental education* 

questionnaire, as mailed to ths respcmitents, 
is reproduced on the following pages. 
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EMEHGING ISSUES IN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



Listed on the folJowin-t pages are 45 statements of possible 
relevance to environmental education today and in the future* 
These staten^nts have been written to reflect a wide range 
of viewpoints on issues that are being considered as possible 
topics for a national conference on "Emerging Issues in En- 
vironn^ntal Education* ** 

In order to make the conference as useful as possible to 
participants and to the field as a whole, we are trying to 
determine how people who eire actively involved in environs- 
mental education feel about the 45 statements. The results 
of this survey will guide the final choice of issues for the 
conference, and will be published in the conference report* 

We hope you will agree that the survey should prove valuable 
and that this questionnaire is worth filling out. 

You are asked to respond to two attitude scales for each 
statement* The first scale concerns agreement or disagree- 
ment with the staten^nt/ ranging from 1 {certainly agree) to 
5 {certainly disagree) * The second scale asks how much im- 
portance for environmental education you see in the statement 
and the issues xt raises for you, ranging again from 1 (very 
iir5)ortant) to 5 {very uniit5>ortant) . 

For example, if you felt a particular statement was certainly 
true but not at all important to you as an environmental edu- 
cator, you might circle "1** for the first scale and "5" for 
the second. If another statement struck you as extremely 
important to environmental education though you were undecided 
as to its truth, you might circle "3" for the agreement scale 
and then **1" for the importance scale* If you felt a state-- 
ment was totally in error but raised issues of moderate im- 
portance to environmental education, you might circle "5" and 
then "3"* 

Please circle only one number for each scale * 
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IZ Eiivironm^tai iquality jandcsocial jgs-tice arecesseatiailyy 
independent; rgoals^, both^vexry important i but' v/ii:h6tJttittuch 
connection ^between^them* 

Certainly agree ^ 1 21 Si- 4^ 51 Certainly disagreee[ 111 J. ^. 
Very important 1 2; 3 4 5: Very xmiiiqE>ortanttU12yj 



2 . One of the^ iract . in^rtant goals : of : environa^ntal • educa* - 
tion is^to try* to^reverse^ the* environmental. backlash andd 
coJidi>at ^that piiblic is t d^indlingccoamni tment • to -env^ironioental 1 
quality. 

Certainly agree-. 1 2 i 3 4 * 5 E Certainly:* disagrees [2111 3 
Very . in^rtant l4 2: 3 4^ 5- Very unimportant .[212 J] 



3 2 There is no..essential- contradiction between^the^ goals of f 
environmentalism^and^the -American economic ^systemipi radicall 
economic -change .issnot required ,-to^achieve enviroi«raitall 
quality* 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagrees [3111 ' 
Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [312^ ; 



4i* A vital job for I environmental education is to get people 
to understand the environment and how it works; environ?^ 
mental coromitmeitt and sensitivity will generally followw 
from environmental understanding* 

Certainly agree 1 2^ 3 4 5 Certainly disagrees [411] i 
Very important 1 2 3 4^ 5 Very /unimportant [412 J] 



5 5 . Largely vbfecausaeof /successful ipre-servicecandcln*-service*- 
teacher - educationrpro^amsy mosttenvironmentaiJeducatorss 
already vhaveea repertoire eof relevauit teaching skills suf. # - 
ficient' for/ their- n^dsj^ : further skills training^forrenvi^roni^-^ 
mental ' educators.vth^selvesi.is snot /a ^.high 'priorityj . 

Certainly yagreee 1^ 2^ 3- 44 5'^ Ce'rtaxnly'disagreee[3Il^ j 

very important. 12 2: 3" 4^ 5^ v¥ry> unimportant t[ 312 J] 
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6. It is important for environn^ntal educators to devote 
much nK>re time to working with factojcy workers, com- 
munity officials, the elderly, and other adult audiences, 
perhaps through the xnass media. 

Certainly agree 1 2 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [611] 
Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [612] 



?• Since ecological principles are tmiversal, and since in- 
ternational politics is complex and value-laden, it is 
wise to let the global context of environmental education 
er^rge from the principles of ecology rather than from the 
details of international resource policy • 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [711] 
Very iii5>ortant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [712] 



8* Environmental educators inevitably share some of the pro- 
foundly anti^-environmental values of our society, making 
it enoniK>usly difficult to do the job that environmental 
education must do* 

Certainly agree 1 2 ' 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [811] 
Very iit^rtant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [812] 



9* It is important for environmental education to be a diverse 
movement dominated by independent local efforts; it is 
dangerous to rely on national programs, standards, models, 
or support systems that could lead to centralization and 
s tandardi zation . 

Certainly agree 1 2 T 4 5 Certainly disagree [911] 
Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [912] 

10 • Too many environmentalists concentrate too much on issues 
such as wilderness preservation, instead of the more pres- 
sing environmental burdens on inner-city residents, poor 
people, etc. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [121] 
Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [122] 
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II. The environmental iKJveB^t should build far rr^re- alli- 
ances with? traditionally powerful groups in our araciety,- 
such as government, industry, and educational institu- 
tions. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree £2211 
Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant ^221 



12, Environnental quality probably cannot be achieveil untiX 
developed countries like the Unit^ States give or 
lose their disproportionate control over the economic 
benefits oi the world's resources. 

Certainly agree 1 2 3 4 5 Certainly disagree §321 J 
Very in^rtant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [32^1: 



13. A goal of education^ — including environmental education — 
is to influence the student to beccsne different in. s<:m& 
particular way from what he or she was before. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree f42XI 

Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unin^Kjrtant f422I 



14^ Environmental educators should generally avoid teaching 
the sorts of skills that may attract learners to c^unt^*- 
cultural or "alternative* lifestyles or lead them to 
disparage the values of their own culture. 

Cfertainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [52x1 
Very ia^Kjrtant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unin^sortant £5221 



IS. Environmental education cannot be fully accepted by school 
systems lantil national standards and models are developed 
and iK^leroented— for teacher training, curricula, instruc- 
tional tools, evaluation instrisments , etc. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [621] 
Very in^jortant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [6221 
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16. It is important for environmental education to look care- 
fully at the political, economic^ social/ and environmental 
value syst^ of this cotantry, and to analyze the impact of 
these cultural assus^tions on environmental quality locally, 
nationally/ and internationally. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [7211 
Very ir^rtant 1 2 3 4 5 Very imimportant [722] 



17. Environs^talism endures through its close link with tra- 
ditional religious and cultural values? efforts to depict 
environmentalism as revolutionary are inaccurate and mis- 
gtxidedo 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree f8213 
Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [822] 



18. Students should have substantial real control over the de- 
sign and i2r5)lementation of ^.vironmental education programs. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 1921] 

Very in5>ortant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unii!5>ortant [922] 

19. It is vital for environmental educaix)rs to learn how to 
motivate broad envlronn^ntal awareness in minority and 
inner-city youth, who tend to be t^o little concerned 
about environmental cpiality. 

Certainly agree 1 2 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [131] 
Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unim^rtant [132] 

20. Concern for endangered species is properly a high-priority 
issue for the anvironn^ital movement; the true environ- 
mentalist acts on behalf of all living things / not just 
people. 

Cexrtainly agree 1 2 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [231] 
Very in^ortant 1 2 3 4 B Very uninqportant [232] 
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21^ People just I will not accept an "environmentalism" that 
demands a significant change in their economic standard 
of living or patterns of consumption, and it is selfr 
defeating for the environmental movement or environraent.al" 
education to promote thes^e sorts of changes* 

certainly agree 1 ^45 Certainly disagree- [331] 

Very ^important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant M 3321 . 



22* There- is ' relatively little point in working to clarify the- 
environmental values of a student unless those values^ 
once clarified, are likely to be environmentally sound.* 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [431] 

Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Ver^ unimportant- [432] 



23. It is appropriate for environraental educators and -their 
students to become deeply in'-'olved in community environ- 
mental controversies, and to identify, publicize, and 
attempt to help solve local environmental problems that 
are not being dealt with. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [531] 
Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant 1532] 



24^ It is important for environmental educators to avoid 

approaches that are likely to threaten or challenge the 
school system> and concentrate on building and maintain- 
ing the acceptability of environmental education in the 
minds of those i?: authority. 

Certainly agree 1 2 3- 4' 5 Certainly disagree 1631] 
very important 1 2 3 4- 5 Very unimportant [632] 



25 J. Many environmental educators have inevitably been social- 
ized and trained within- an atmosphere of American provin-^ 
cialism^'that maJces it very difficult to consider the* 
earth as interrelated in a decisive way. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 1731] 
very .important' 1 2 3 4 5 Very \animportant [7 32 J 
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26. The environmental ethic deals essentially with attitudes 

toward the biophysical environment, and is neither founded 
on nor inconsistent with the fundamental social values of 
our society. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 1831] 
Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [832] 



27. Although parents have a legitimate interest in their 
children's education , parental opposition to environ- 
mental education innovations should not be permitted 
to scuttle programs that professional environmental 
educators consider valuable. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [931] 
Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [932] 



28. Environmental education should deal with policy questions 

mostly in terms of general public needs , not the specialized 
neuds or wants of particular cultural, ethnic, or other 
groups of citizens. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [141] 
Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [142] 



29. A fundamental ethical problem confronting the environ- 
mental movement is that the movement tends to consider 
itself accomtabie to no one but itself, and has failed 
to respond adequately to the needs and wants of people 
outside the movement. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [241] 
Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [242] 



30. It is almost pointless for environmental education to 

consider the complex economic repercussions of environ- 
mental policies until we have first succeeded in arousing 
concern for environmental quality in students. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [341] 

Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [342] 
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31. Students, lik^ eVer:^'One, have a right to reject environ- 
mental ism, and environn^ntal educators have an obligation 
to protect that right by avoiding propaganda, ^behavior 
modification/* or other manipulative approaches. 

Certainly agree 1 2 3 4 5 Certainly disagree £441] 

Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very uniit^jortant 1442] 



32* Environmental educators should devote more effort to 

helping learners acquire relevant environmental skills, 
so that students will be able to take effective action 
to deal with environmental problems. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 1541] 
Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unin^rtant [542] 



33. The most practical and satisfactory way to teach environ- 
mental education in the schools is as a separate discipline 
or specialty, perhaps within the sciences or social studies. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 16413 

Very iir5>ortant 1 2 3 4 5 Veiry unimportant [642] 



34* New organizations and new curriculum materials should be 
created that encourage both local and international ap- 
proaches to the environment, instead of the current over- 
emphasis on national problems in environii^ntal education. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 1741] 

Very i^nportant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [742] 



35. The values that environmental education can and should 

transmit are consistent with the values in the educational 
process as a whole, and thus need little special atten- 
tion in designing enviroiuoental curricula. 

certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 1841] 

Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unin^ortant [842] 
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36. It is vital for environmental educators to encourage 

increased funding by designing environmental education 
programs that will be attractive to government agencies ^ 
industry / and other potential sources of fxinds. 

Certainly. agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [941] 

Very iir5)ortant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [942] 



37. Environmental educators should be involved in pursuing 
social justice and exploring the social implications 
of potential environmental policies — certainly in the 
classroom and probably in tJie political arena as well. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [151] 

Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [152] 



38. The survival of hiimanity as a species is the ultimate 
goal of environmentalism/ and must take precedence over 
the special needs or concerns of particular groups. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [251] 

Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [252] 



39* At least in the short run^ environmental improvement 

will be to the economic disadvantage of many Miericans/ 
and environmentalists must d.vise ways of lessening the 
hardship^ especially on the poor who are most valnerable 
and least responsible for environmental degradation. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [351] 

Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [352] 



40. The advantage of "non-directive" teaching styles over 
moro tradition--! styles is that they are better able 
to change the fimdamental values of the learner; this 
makes them extremely valuable to environmental educa- 
tion / but only if the teacher can control the nature 
of the change. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree [451] 
Very important 12 3 4 5 Very unimportant [452] 
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Existing eaviroJWtvental educfttion cizrricula are well 
designed to eaicoia^^age students in bej^ming^Jcnowladga-* ^ 
able^ skilled citizens active in community environmental 
issues « 

Certainly agree 1 2 3 4 5 Certainly disagree tS5l1i 
Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportaiit 15521 



42 • In many ways environmentai education is so different 
fyom iQQst school subjects that it will be impossiiiie 
to do the job effectively without challenging and 
changing th^ structure and process of the typical 
American school system. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 1651] 

Very important 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [652] 

\ 

43^ Environmental education often puts too much stress on 
local issues instead of concentrating on more inportant 
regional and national phenon^na. 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree tTSll 
Veiry insert ant 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [7523 



44.. A high pjriority for environmental education should be 
to devise better ways to undermine established anti*- 
environmental values and inculcate new environm^tally 
soxind ones* 

Certainly agree 12 3 4 5 Certainly disagree 1851] 
Very important 1 2 3 4-5 Very tmimportant [8S23 



4§i» Ccsnmunity it^mhers of all sorts # from industry leaders 
to local environmental activists ^ should participate 
in the design and iit^l^rnentation of environit^ntal ed- 
ucation curricula. 

Certainly agree 1 2 3 4 5 Certainly disagree tSSJL] 
V^ry i^nportmnt 1 2 3 4 5 Very unimportant [952] 
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Please check the items that apply to you: 



Age: 



) Under 25 



) 25-34 
) 35-44 
) 45-54 



Principal field (check only one) : 
{ } Primary education 
{ ) Secondary education 
( ) College or taniyersity 



) 55 or more 



education 
{ ) Curriculum planning 
{ ) Educational administration 
{ ) Other; ^ 



Sex: { ) Male 

{ ) Female 

Yecurs in environmental education: 

{ ) Less than 2 years 

( ) 2-5 years _ _ 

( ) 6-10 years 

( ) 11-20 years 

( ) More than 20 years 

{ ) I am not in environn^ntal education 

Thank you for your help. We would welcome any additional 
comments on the questionnaire or the issues xt raises. 
Please check the box on the cover page if you want a copy 
of the survey results. 
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The questionnaire was mailed to all individuals 
who had responded to the first questionnaire, and to all 
individuals who had received a grant krom the Office of 
Environmental Education in 1972 or 1973. About 350 
questionnaires were mailed out. The analysis presented 
here is based on the 199 completed questionnaires that 
were returned by early June, 1974. 

Table 1 presents information on the age and sex of 
the respondents; the majority were over 30, and most were 
males. Table 2 presents information on the respondents' 
length of experience in environmental education, and their 
specialized field within environit^ntal education. The vast 
majority had at least two years experience in the field; a 
high proportion were involved principally in curriculum 
planning, administration, or college teaching. 

The analysis of this group's attitudes toward the 
45 value statements will be based on four statistics for 
each statement; 

1. The mean ' response to the "agreement" scale, 
indicating to what extent the group agreed 
or disagreed with the statement. 

2. The standard deviation of responses to the 
"agreement" scale, indicating to what extent 
the group experienced consensus or dissensus 
in their opinions on the statement. 

3. The mean response to the "importance" scale, 
indicating to what extent the group considered 
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TABLE 1 
AGE AND SEX 

Age Distribution of Respondents 

Age Percent of Sample Within Age Range 

Under 25 4.5 

25-34 22.4 

35-44 36.3 

45-54 21.9 

55 or more 14.4 

No Answer .5 



Sex Distribution of Respondents 
Sex Percent of Sample 

Male 78.1 
Female 14 . 9 

No Answer 7.0 
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TKSLE 2 
EkPERIENCE AND SPECIALTY. 

ifea^s H.h- Environai^atal Edacatdoa ^ 
Years- o£ Experiences Fercenl^ of. Sang^ll^ iix' Giv^i-. oate^xy/ 



Less; than 2: 6 . 5*^ 

2.-51 35i3/ 

HV20: 16:-. 4- 

itorectKan 20: 12.9: 

Not! ik Eaviroimeatal* 5 * 5 

Eatusafcijoit 

No answer 2*0 



Specdalized Fields 

Principal Field^ ^ Percent: of Saipple: in- GlvBiVi Gate(|EPryv 

P^riinars: education^ 1\ 0? 

Secondary, education 6Z 0*: 

College oj^ university^ 30** 8^- 
^iacation 

C^2rric»lum - pd^mni^ ir. 9 ' 

EdiicatibnaaJ ^nrinis*- 15 * 44 
tratibm 

Other, 33 •St 

No^ ai:^5wer 11 Or 
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the statement (and the issues it raised) pro- 
fessionally important or vmimportant • 
4. The standard deviation of responses to the 

"importance" scale, indicating to what extent 
the group experienced consensus or dissensus 
in their views of the statement's professional 
iit^ortamce . 

To help focus attention on those statements that yielded 
the most interesting results, the range across all 45 state- 
ments for each of the four statistics was divided into quar- 
tiles. In other words, for each of the four statistics, the 
eleven or twelve statements that produced the most extreme 
responses in each direction were identified. Most of the 
discussion that follows will be based on these extreme re- 
sponses; the "middle half" are noted in the tables but seldom 
discussed. 

The following conventions, then, will be followed 
throughout this chapter (note that low numbers represent 
agreement rather than disagreement, and importance rather 
thcui unimportance) : 

1. Mean on "agreement": The eleven statements 
with means cf 2.19 or less are referred to as 
those with which the respondents agreed. The 
eleven statements with means of 3.53 or more 
are referred to as those with which the re- 
spondents disagreed. The 23 statements with 
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means between 2.19 and 3.53 are not discussed. 

2. Deviation on "agreement": The eleven statements 
with standard deviations of 1,12 or less are 
referred to as those on which the respondents 
experienced consensus (with respect to agree- 
ment) . The eleven statements with standard 
deviations of 1.36 or more are referred to as 
those on which the respondents experienced dis- 
sensus. The 23 statements with standard devia- 
tions between. 1.12 and 1.36 are not discussed. 

3. Mean on "importance": The twelve statements 
with means of 1*83 or less are referred to as 
those that the respondents considered important. 
The eleven statements with means of 2.35 or 

more are referred to as those that the respondents 
considered unimportctnt. The 22 statements with 
means between 1.83 and 2.35 are not discussed. 

4. Deviation on "importance": The eleven state- 
ments with standard deviations of .96 or less 
are referred to as those on which the respondents 
experienced consensus (with respect to ixaportance) . 
The eleven stateit^nts with standard deviations of 
1*17 or more are referred to as those on which the 
respondents experienced dissensus. The 23 state- 
it^nts with stcindard deviations between ^96 and 
1.17 are not discussed. 
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This use of quartiles also permits analysis in terms 
of four additional categories, based on the standard deviations 
for the agreement scale and the means for the importance scale « 
When the extreme quartiles of these two statistics are cross- 
tabulated, the following categories result: 

1* Ideology: Statements that are considered 
important/ and on which there is consensus 
with respect to agreement, 
2* New issue: Statements that are considered 
unimportant, and on which there is dissensus 
with respect to agreement. 

3, Debate: Statements that are considered im- 
portant, and on which there is dissensus 
with respect to agreement • 

4, Dead issue: Statements that are considered 
unimportant, and on which there is consensus 
with respect to agreement. 

In other words, if a statement is considered important 
to the field and there is consensus on its validity, then that 
statement is said to constitute part of the ideology of environ- 
mental education* If the respondents consider a statement un- 
important and experience dissensus in their opinions on it, 
then it is viewed as a new issue to the field (or possibly an 
irrelevant one). If a statement is considered important but 
the respondents experience dissensus in their attitudes toward 
it, then it is interpreted as a living debate in the field* 
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And finally, if a statement is considered unimportant despite 
a consensus in attitudes toward it, then for environmental 
education it is a dead issue. 

Before the analysis begins, one additional point should 
be made. Many of the 45 statements in the questionnaire repre- 
sent complex value positions. A large number of respondents 
ixwiicated that they had substantial difficulty determining 
their own position on particular statements, often because 
they agreed with part of a statement and disagreed with another 
part. This is entirely consistent with the real -world com- 
plexity of environmental issues and environn^ntal attitudes, 
but it sometimes makes interpretation difficult. Readers 
should note that in many cases there is more than one possible 
reason why respondents may have disagreed with a statement. 
Since so many of the statements are multi-dimensional in this 
way, the project staff has not attempted to scale the 45 state- 
ments in any way, except according to the particular emerging 
issue to which each statement is connected* 

Attitudes of the Respondents 

In the analysis that follows, the 45 statements are 
first considered in groups of five, in terms of the ^nerging 
issue to which each state^^nt is relevant. For each emerging 
isBue, in order, the five relevant statements and the four 
statistics for each staten^nt are presented in tabular form; 
ttose statistics that fall into an extreme guartile are 
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I 

i 

identified as such. The written discussion suiranarizes and 
interprets the results reported in the tables. After this 
issue-Ly-issue analysis^ those of the 45 statements that 
qualify as ideology, debates, or new issues (there were no 
dead issues) are discussed again in that context. 

As mentioned before, the comparison of the attitudes 
of the respondents with the attitudes of the conference par- 
ticipants will be saved for the third and final section of 
this chapter. 

Social Justice . Looking first at the cluster of state- 
ments dealing with social justice (Table 3) , we see two state- 
ments with which the respondents agreed. No. 19 says that it is 
vital for environmental educators to learn how to nK>tivate 
environn^ntal awareness in inner city youth. Respondents 
also experienced consensus on this value statement. No. 37 
says that environn^ntal educators should be pursuing social 
justice and the social implications of potential environmental 
policies in the classroom and probably in the political arena 
as well. There also was consensus with regard to agreement 
on this statement. Respondents as a group disagreed with the 
statement that environmental quality and social justice are 
independent issues, but there was not consensus on this matter. 
At the same time it is interesting to note the relatively low 
level of agreement with the statement that environmentalists 
concentrate too much on issues like wilderness preservation 
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instead of the more pressing environmental burdens on inner 
city residents, the poor, etc. 

In looking it how respondents assessed the importance 
of these social justice statements, we see that only one was 
considered important — that environmental educators should be 
learning how to motivate environmental awareness in inner 
city youth. Low importance (and consensus on that low level 
of in^ortance) was accorded to the idea that environmental 
education should deal with policy questions mostly in terms 
of general public needs, not the specialized needs or wants 
of particular cultural, ethnic, or other groups of citizens. 

Responses to both the agreement and the importance 
scales reveal two patterns. The position that environmental 
educators should learn to teach environmental awareness to 
inner city youth classifies as an ideology. That is, there 
was consensus with regard to agreement on this statement, and 
respondents accorded it high importance. The position that 
environmental educators should deal with policy issues in 
terms of general public needs rather than the needs of 
special groups classifies as a new issue. That is, there 
was dissensus with regard to agreement on this matter, and 
the respondents consi'^ered it unijnportant. 

Overall, then, environmental educators seem relatively 
uncritical of the way the field currently treats social jus- 
tice issues. Although the respondents agreed that environ- 
mental quality and social justice are related goals, and 
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that environmental educators should pay attention to social 
justice # neither point was considered especially important. 
The important thing, according to the respondents, is to 
motivate environmental concern among inner city people — 
which -apparently means concern for such issues as wilderness 
preservation. This seems to be a manifestation of the 
familiar pattern of concentrating on society's victims 
rather than on the social system that produces the victims* 
The goal of focusing environmental education more on the 
needs of oppressed people and the causes of their oppression 
was not rejected by the respondents; it was simply considered 
much less important (so far) than the goal of motivating op^ 
pressed people to be concerned about traditional environ- 
mental issues. 

Constituency . The environmental educators in the 
survey agreed with two of the five questions asked about 
the constituency of environmentalism — No. 20, that the true 
environmentalist acts on behalf of all living things, not 
just people; and No, 11, that the environmental movement 
should build more alliances with traditionally powerful 
groups such as government, industry, and educational insti- 
tutions. There was consensus that the true environmentalist 
acts on behalf of all living things. The responses to the 
other three constituency questions did not reach either 
"agreement" or "disagreement" levels. This is interesting 
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since these questions asked about whether a goal of anviron- 
mental education is to combat environmental backlash, whether 
the environmental iiK>vement considers itself accountable only 
to itself, and whether the survival of humanity is the xilti- 
mate goal of environmentalism and should take over the specif 
needs of particulsu: groups* 

"Only one of the five questions was considered iit5)ortant 
by the respondents — that the environmental movement should 
l)uild more alliances with traditionally powerful groups; there 
vas consensus on the importance of this issue* The other 
four issues were considered intermediate in importance, though 
there was dissensus on the in^jortance of fighting the environ- 
mental backlash. 

Environmental educators, it seems, have not come to a 
definitive decision about the relationship of the survival 
of . humanity to the special needs of particular groups, abooit 
vrtxoiir the environmental movement is accountable to, or aboytt 
whether environmental education should work to reverse en- 
vironmental backlash. None of the five statements qualifies 
as an element of ideology, a new issue, a matter of debate, 
or a dead issue as we defined these terms earlier. 

As environmental educators face the differentiation 
of interest groups in our society, the differences in power 
among those groups, and the consequent conflicts, their 
jgoals are to act on behalf of all living things and to seek 
alliances ^with tradiiiionally powerful institutions. They 
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have no clear opinion on, and no strong interest in, the 
accountability of the enviromt^ntal movement, the role of 
environmental education in the face of diminished social 
commitment to environmental quality,, or the potential con- 
flict between the survival of humanity and the special 
needs of pcorticular groups • 

Economics • The environmental educators in the sample 
disagreed with three of the five statements {see Table 5) 
pertaining to economics and environmental education, and 
agreed with none of them. They were in most disagreement 
with the idea that people will not accept an environmentalism 
that demamds a significant change in their economic standard 
of living. They disagreed also with the assertion that there 
is no contradiction between the goals of environmentalism and 
the American economic system {but there was dissensus on this 
statement) , and with the view that it is pointless for en- 
vironmental education to consider the economic repercussions 
of environmental policies until it first succeeds in arousing 
concern for environmental quality. 

In looking at how the respondents felt about the impor- 
tance of these statements, we see that three out of five of 
the economics statements were judged important^ — that there is 
no contradiction between the goals of environmentalism and the 
American economic system, that people will not accept an en- 
vironmentalism that demands a significant change in their 
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economic standard of livincf, and that in the short run 
environmental improveipent will be tp the economic dis- 
advantage of many Americans and environmentalists must 
devise ways of lessening this hardship. Respondents 
experienced dissensus on the importance of the first of 
these issues, consensus on the other two. One issue was 
considered unimportant by the respondents«-that environ- 
mental quality can't be achieved until developed countries 
like the United States give up or lose their dispropor- 
tionate contjrpl over the world's resources* There was 
dissensus about the low importance accorded this matter. 

In looking at the results for both the "agreement" 
and the "importance'* scales, we see that a new issue (dis- 
sensus with regard to agreement and low importance) to 
the field is that enviromoental quality can't be achieved 
until developed countries give up or lose their dispro- 
portionate control over the world's resources* Here is 
a matter closely related to the social justice issue discuS'* 
sed earlier, and here again the field has yet to establish 
a position or accord the matter very much importance* Two 
statements in this cluster qualify as debates (dissensus 
with regard to agreement and high importance—that there 
is no contradiction between the goals of environmentalism 
and the American ' economic system, and that short-run en- 
vironmental improvement will be to the economic disad- 
vantage of many Americans and environmentalists must devise 
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ways of lessening the hardship, especially on the poor. 

Overall, then, environn^ntal educators seem to 
regard economic issues as important to their field, but 
are still confused on how the field should deal with those 
issues. They see a conflict between environmentalism and 
the American economic system, but are not interested in 
U.S. domination over world resources as an environmental- 
economic issue. They believe that environmental education 
should consider the economic repercussions of environmental 
policies, and that it is possible and in^ortant to get 
people to accept environmentalism despite its potential 
negative impact on our standard of living, yet they are not 
entirely convinced that environmentalists must devise ways 
of lessening the hardship on the poor. One senses from 
these responses a value holding that the environment is 
everyone's problem and everyone's fault, and that Third 
World countries and poor people should be expected to bear 
the economic burden no less than developed countries and 

wealthy people. 
« 

Autonomy . The environmental educators in the sample 
agreed {see Table 6) that environmental education should get 
people to understand the environment and that commitment and 
sensitivity will follow. While the respondents did not agree 
or disagree on the other four statements in this area^ there 
was dissensus with regard to agreement on two of the 
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statements — that the goal of environniental education is 
to influence the student to become different than he or 
she was before, and that there is little point in clari- 
fying students' environmental values unless the values 
once clarified are likely to be environmentally sound. 

Of the five statoniients in the autonomy cluster, 
only the one emphasizing that environmental education 
should get people to understand the environment was con- 
sidered important, and there was consensus on its im- 
portance. That non-directive teaching styles are better 
able to change the ftrndamental values of the learner and 
are valuc^Dle only if the changes are controlled by the 
teacher was judged to be of low importance, but there was 
dissensus about this judgment of importance. None of the 
autonomy statements qualified as an ideology, a debate, a 
new issue, or a dead issue. 

To the extent that environmental educators are con- 
cerned about issues of learner autonomy, then, it seems 
they put heavy stress on cognitive imderstanding and the 
faith that this understanding will lead to commitment and 
sensitivity. This was the only statement with which the 
respondents agreed, and the only one they considered im- 
portant. Much more ambiguity emerged about the role of 
environmental education in trying to change the atti- 
tudes, values, or behaviors of learners. There was dissensus 
and not much importance attached to the question of whether 
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environmental education aims to change its studenta* In 
keeping with this, the respondents had no clear position 
on whether values clarification is useful even if it does 
not lead to sound environs^ntal values/ on the ethics of 
manipulative teaching, or on the role of teacher control 
in non-directive learning situations* A cleeu: viewpoint 
and a high level of ingoortamce on such issues is apparently 
unnecessary for a group whose principal concern is the 
intellectual understanding acquired by students. 

Skills , The responses to all five statements (see 
Table 7) pertaining to skills and envirojiinental education 
were sufficiently extreme that it can be said that en- 
vironmental educators either agree or disagree strongly 
with each statement. The respondents agreed that it is 
appropriate for enviroxuaental educators and their students 
to become deeply involved in community enviromi^ntal con* 
tr overs ies, and that environmental educators should devote 
more effort to helping learners acquire environmental skills 
so students can take effective action ♦ There was consensus 
on both statements « The enviroHsoental educators in the 
sample disagreed with the other three statements — that be^ 
cause of successful teacher education most environmental 
educators already have a repertoire of teaching skills suf*' 
ficient for their needs; that existing environn^ntal educa- 
tion curricula are well designed to encourage students to 
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become knowledgeable, skilled citizens; and that environ- 
mental educators should avoid teaching the sorts of skills 
that may attract learners to coxmter-cultural life styles* 
For the first two but not the third of these disagreements 
there was consensus among the respondents. 

All five of the statements pertaining to skills also 
qualified as either important or unimportant. The rnly 
statement accorded low importeince (with dissensus about 
the judgment) was the one concerning the teaching of skills 
that attract learners to co^mter-cultural life styles. High 
importance was accorded the statements ji^rtainihg to involve- 
ment in commvmity .environmental controversies (with consensus 
among respondents) , helping learners acquire environmental 
skills (with consensus among respondents) , the education of 
environmental educators, and the design of existing environ- 
mental education, curricula, 

XfOoking at both the "agreement** and the "importance'^ 
scales for the five statements, wa see that four of them 
qualify as elements of tne ideology of environmental educa- 
tion (consensus on agreement and high importance) . Only the 
statement about avoiding teaching skills that might lead to 
counter-cultural life styles does not qualify as part of the 
ideology. 

It is clear from these responses that environmental 
educators consider skills issues extremely important, and 
have a well-articulated viewpoint on those issues. The 
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respondents agreed that they and their students shbuld be 
deeply involved in community environmental controversies # 
and that more effort should be devoted to helping students 
acquire skills for effective action; both statements were 
also considered important. At the same time, the respondents 
asserted that environmental edu-^ators do not now have an 
adequate repe* lie 'of teaching skills, and that current 
curricula do an inadequate job of helping students become 
knowledgecible, skilled, active citizens on environmental 
issues— and these statements were considered important as 
well. Environmental educators, in short, are dissatisfied 
with their own skills and the skills they are now imparting 
to students, and are committed to doing a better job in the 
future of involving themselves and their classes in effective 
iocal environmental action. 

Foxrmal Education . The environmental educators studied 
{see Table 8) agrefed that i^t is important for environmental 
educators to devote mere time to working with factory workers, 
community officials, the elderly, and other adult audiences, 
perhaps through the mass media. Furthermore, there was con-* 
sensus on this matter. They disagreed with two statements — 
that environmental education can't be fully accepted by 
school systems until national standards are developed and 
implemented, and that the most practical and satisf actoi^y 
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way to teach environmental education in the schools is 
as a separate discipline. 

None of the five statements pertaining to formal 
education was considered importemt. Only one was con- 
sidered iinimportant (and there was dissensus on that) — 
the need for national standards for environmental education. 

Looking at both the "agreement" and the ** importance" 
scales, we see that for environmental education none of 
these statements qualifies as an element of ideology, a 
matter of debate, a new issue, or a dead issue. 

It is interesting to note that the respondents 
neither agreed nor disagreed with the assertion that it 
is important for environmental educators to avoid approaches 
that are likely to threaten or challenge the school system. 
Also, they did not consider this an important issue. When 
asked whether environmental education required challenging 
and changing the structtare and process of the typical Ameri- 
can school system, again the respondents neither agreed nor 
disagreed, and again they did not consider the issue im- 
portant (though there was dissensus on both judgments) . 

From these data we see that environmental educators 
don*t want environmental education taught as a separate 
discipline, don't feel a need for national standards, and 
don't care enormously about either issue. They want to pay 
more attention to adults, but don't think that's especially 
important either* They are not conceptually clear about 
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whether or not their job requires challenging and changing 
the structure and process of the typical American school 
system, nor are they conceptually clear about whether they 
should or should not avoid approaches that are likely to 
threaten the school system; neither issue is considered 
important. It seems that the environmental educators 
questioned do not have (and do not feel they need) a clear 
strategy or set of tactics for introducing and developing 
environmental education in school systems. 

Local-Global . The environmental educators studied 
(see Table 9) agreed with two of the five local-global 
statements— that it is important for environmental edu- 
cation to :ook carefully at the political, economic, social, 
and environit^ntal value system of this country and to analyze 
the impact of these cultural assun^tions on environmental 
quality, locally, nationally, and internationally; and that 
new organizations and curriculum materials are needed that 
encourage both local and international approaches to the 
environment, instead of the current overemphasis on national 
problems. There was consensus on both statements. On a 
closely related issue, the respondents disagreed with the 
statement that environmental education often puts too much 
stress on local issues instead of concentrating on more 
important regional and national phenomena. 
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The only statement judged to be of high* importance. - 
was tha^ environmental education should look carefully at 
the value system of this country and analyze its impact 
on environmental quality* Low importance was accorded- to 
two statements — that many environmental educators have in- 
evitably been socialized and trained within an atmosphere > 
ofxAioerican provincialism that makes it very difficult to 
consider the earth as interrelated in a decisive way, and 
that too much stress is put on local issues as opposed to 
regxonal and national phenomena. 

In looking at both the agreement" and the "in^ortance" 
scales, we see that one statement constitutes an eleit^nt of- 
the ideology of environmental education. This is the asser-- 
tion that environn^ntal education should look carefully at 
the value system of this country and analyze, its iii:5>act on 
enviroxHtiental quality. 

From these responses it is clear that environmental* 
educators would like to see more attention paid to both 
local and international issues. The respondents agreed with^ 
the statement that im>re local and international materials 
and organizations are needed, and disagreed with the state- 
n^nt thac too much stress is now put on local issues instead 
of regio;ial and national ones. However, neither statement 
was considered important » and the second one qualified as 
unimportant. Local versus global perspectives are apparently 
an issue that: does not preoccupy environmental educators 
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very muchr except for one aspect of it: the need to examine 
the environmental impact of American values* 

Although the respondents were firmly committed to 
looking carefully at environmental value systems in this 
cotintry'/ they were uncertain whether the global context of 
environmental education should en^rge from ecological prin- 
ciples or from an explicit examination of international re- 
source policy {from biophysical or from sociopolitical 
consideration) . And they had no opinion in either direction 
about the effects of An^rican provincialism on the training 
of enviroiunental educators; this issue was considered un- 
important. Environmental educators, in other words, are 
not yet concerned about the limits of their own education 
and values as these might affect their efforts to teach from 
a global perspective* 

Values , The environmental educators questioned a- 
greed with none of the five values statements, and disagreed 
with two (see Tabl^lO) — that the environmental ethic deals 
essentially with attitudes toward the biophysical environ- 
xi^nt and is neither founded on nor inconsistent with the 
fundamental social values of our society, and that the 
values^ environmental education should transmit are consis- 
tent with the values in the educational processes as whole 
and thus need little special attention in designing environ- 
mental curricula. 
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These two statements were considered neither impor- 
tant nor unimportant • The other three were judged to be 
of low importance to the group of environmental educators 
questioned, though in each case there was dissensus about 
this judgement • The following statements ranked as tinim- 
portant: (1) environmental educators inevitably share 
some of the profoundly emti-environmental values of our 
society; (2) environmental ism endures through to its close 
link with traditional religious and cultural values, and 
efforts to depict environmentalism as revolutionairy are 
inaccurate and misguided; and (3) a high priority of en- 
vironmental education should be to devise better ways to 
undermine established anti -environmental values and incul- 
cate new environmentally sound ones# 

An examination of both the "agreement" and the 
"importcuice'* scales shows that two of the values state- 
ments qualify as new issues (dissensus on agreement and 
low importance)— that environmentalism endures through 
its link with traditional religious and cultural values, 
cind efforts to depict environmentalism as revolutionary 
are inaccurate and misguided; and that a high priority 
of environmental education should be to devise better ways 
to xindeannine established anti-environmental values and 
inculcate new environmentally sound ones* 

Environmental educators, in short, understand and 
believe that the environmental ethic is not isolated from 
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fundamental social values, and see some inconsistency 
between the values to be transmitted by environmental 
education and the values inherent in the educational 
process as a whole. They are only beginning to consider 
the link between environmentalism and traditional values # 
and the role of environmental education in undermining 
established values and inculcating new ones. They have 
no clear opinion on whether their own values share the 
society's anti-environmental bias. And they do not yet 
consider any of these issues especially important. 

Support System . Of the five stateraents dealing 
with the support system for environmental education {see 
Table 11)/ the respondents disagreed with none and agreed 
with only one — that community members of all sorts should 
participate in the design and implementation of environ^ 
mental education ciirricula. There was consensus on this 
matter . 

The participation of community members in the design 
and implementation of environmental education was also 
judged to be highly important, and there was • consensus on 
that judgment. One statement was considered unimportant — 
that parental' opposition should not be allowed to scuttle 
environmental education innovations. 

In examining both the "agreement" and the "importance" 
scales, we see that the need for community participation 
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qualifies as an element of the ideology of environmental 
education « None of the other statements qualified as an 
ideology, a new issue, a debate, or a dead issue. 

The statement that students should have svibstantial 
real control over the design and implementation of environ** 
mental education programs achieved neither agreement nor 
disagreement, neither importemce nor unimportance. The 
same was true of the statement that environmental educator* 
should encourage increased funding by designing programs 
that would be attractive to government agencies, industry, 
etc. There was dissensus over whether or not environmental 
education should be a diverse movement dominated by inde- 
pendent local efforts; this issue, too, was judged neither 
important nor unimportant. 

In siammary, there seems to be a great deal of un^ 
clarity among environmf^ntal educators about the character 
of the support system for environmental education. Beyond 
agreement that community members of all kinds should par- 
ticipate in the design and implementation of curricula, 
respondents had no clear opinion about the role of student 
control, the role of possible parental opposition, the de- 
sired impact of funding sources, or whether environmental 
education should be a diverse movement dominated by inde- 
pendent local efforts. Except for broad-based commtinity 
participation, these support system issues are not considered 
very important. 
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So far we have examined the survey responses only 
in terms of the nine emerging issues. In the process, 
we have identified son^ statements that qualified as mat- 
ters of ideology, as debates, as new issues, or as dead 
issues. Another way of understanding the attitudes of 
environmental educators toward the emerging issues is to 
consider these four categories separately, across all 
nine emerging issues. No statements on the questionnaire 
qualified as dead issues (consensus on agreement and low 
importance) . We turn now to the results for the other 
three categories. 

Ideologies . Looking first at the category of ideology 
(see Table 12), we see that seven statements fell within 
this category. For a statement to qualify for inclusion 
here, there had to be consensus on agreement (the standard 
deviation on the agreement scale had to be in the lowest 
guartile) and the statement had to be judged high in im- 
portance to environmental education (the mean on the im- 
portance scale had to be in the lowest quartile) . 

A major area of ideology seems to be the relationship 
of environmental education to the community. In this regard 
the respondents believed with consensus and considered it 
important that: 

1. It is appropriate for environmental educators 
and their students to become deeply involved in community 
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TABLE 12 
"IDEOLOGY" STATEMENTS 



16- 



19. 



23. 



52- 



41. 



Largely because of successful pre-service arid in-^service 
teacher education programs, most environmental educators 
already have a repertoire of relevant teaching skills 
sufficent for their needs; further skills training for 
environmental educators themselves is not a high prior-- 
ity. (Disagree, Consensus, High Importance) 

It is important for environmental educators to Iook caiDe-- 
fully at the political, economic, social, and environ- 
ri-'^'ntal value systems of this country, and to analyze the 
^pact of these cultural assumptions on environmental 
quality locally, nationally, and internationally. (Agree, 
Consensus, High Importance) 

It is vital for environmental educators to learn how to 
motivate broad environmental awareness in minority and 
inner city youth, who tend to be too little concerned 
about environmental quality. (Agree, Consensus, High 
In^ortance) 

It is appropriate for environmental educators and their 
students to become deeply involved in community environ- 
mental controversies > and to identify, p\ablicize, and 
attempt to help solve local environmental problems that 
are not being dealt with. (Agree, Consensus, High Im- 
portance) 

Environmental educators should devote more effort to 
helping learners acquire relevant environmental skills, 
so that students will be able to take effective action 
to deal with enviroxunental problems. (Agree, Consensus, 
High Import cuice) 

Existing environmental education curricula are well de- 
signed to encourage students in becoming knowledgeable, 
skilled citizens active in community environmental 
issues. (Disagree, Consensus, High Importance) 

Commonity members of all sorts, from industry leaders to 
local environmental activists, should participate in the 
design and implementation of environmental education 
curricula. (Agree, Consensus, High Importance) 
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environmental controversies, and to identify, piiblicize, and 
attempt to help solve local environmental problems that are 
not being dcsalt with. 

2. Existing environmental education curricula are 
not well designed to encoiarage students in becoming knowledge- 
able/ skilled citizens active in community environmental is- 
sues. 

3. Community members of all sorts, from ^ocal industry 
leaders to local environmental activists, should participate 

in the design and implementation of environmental education 
curricula. 

4. Environmental educators should devote more effort 
to helping learners acquire relevant environmental skills, 

so that students will be able to take effective action to 
deal with environmental problems. 

These, areas of ideology indicate commitment to an 
vinusual goal in American public education—involvement of 
student and teachers in community controversies as active 
participants. It is not surprising ^hat existing curricula 
are not considered adequate to achieve such a goal, and t**at 
additional training for students in action-related skills 
is seen as essential. To meet these needs environmental 
educators are committed to another unusual practice for 
Jtoierican public education— involving community members of 
all sorts in the design and implementation of environmental 
education cfafl^ftftw? 
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A second area of ideology in environmental educa- 
tion pertains to the environmental educators themselves. 
It is a matter of ideology that enviroimental educators, 
because of insufficient pre-service and in-service training, 
lack a repertoire of relevant teaching skills sufficient 
for their nef , and that further skills training for en- 
vironmental educators is thus a ^high priority. It is also 
a matter of ideology that environmental educators should 
learn how to motivate environmental aw ^eness in minority 
and iiuier city youth. 

A third area of ideology pertains to the analysis on 
which environmental education rests. The ideology is that 
it is important for environmental educators to look care- 
fully at the political, economic, social, and environmental 
value systems of this country, and to analyze tbo impact of 
these cultural assumptions on environmental quality locally, 
nationally and internationally. 

Debates . Only two of the 45 statements (see Table 
13) qualified as debates. For a s^^atement to qualify for 
inclusion, there had to be dissensus on agreement and the 
statement had to be judged high in importance. 

Both of the statements that qualified pertain to 
the economic considerations that underlie the diagnosis and 
solution of environmental problems. There was dissensus 
among environii^ntal educators on whether or not there is an 
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TABLE 13 



"DEBATE** STATEMENTS 



3. There is no essential contradiction between the goals 
of envlroninentalism and the American economic system; 
radical economic change is not required to achieve 
environmental quality* .{Disagree, Dissensus, High 
Importance) 

39. At least in the short run, environmental improvement 

will be to the economic dissadvantage of many Americans, 
and environmentalists must devise ways of lessening the 
hardship, especially on the poor who are most vulnerable 
and least responsible for environmental degradation. 
(Dissensus, High Importance) 
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essential contradiction between the goals of environmentalisxn 
and the American economic system, and whether radical economic 
change will be required to achieve environmental quality. 
Despite the dissensus, the balance of opinion was that an 
essential contradiction does exist and that radical economic 
change will be required. The short --term meaning of this 
situation was also a matter of debate. There was dissensus 
anttDng environmental educators on whether, at least in the 
short run, environmental improvement will be to the economic 
disadvantage of many Americans, and whether environmentalists 
must devise ways of lessening this hardship, particularly on 
the poor. 

An interesting contrast emerges between these two 
debates on the one hand, and the elements of ideology dis- 
cussed earlier on the other hand. Part of the ideology of 
environmental education, according to the survey results, 
is the involvement of environmental educators and their 
students in community controversies, and the involvement 
of community people in environmental education* Yet there 
is debate as to whether the goals of such involvement re- 
quire radical change in the American economic system, and 
whether environmental in^rovement will be to the disadvan- 
tage of certain groups whose hardship must be lessened* 
These debates encompass areas of great potential conflict 
between entrenched powers and disadvantaged, the rich and 
the poor. As environmental educators work for increasing 
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coinmunity involvement, they will be under pressure to 
develop a firm position on such conflicts. The nature 
and extent of the interaction between environmental educa- 
tion and the community will depend largely on how the 
field finally resolves (and helps students to resolve) 
these debates. 

New Issues . The last category of statements to 
be examined are the new issues. Four of the 45 statements 
(see Table 14) qualify as new issues. For a statement to 
qualify for this category, there had to be dissensus on 
agreement and the statement had to be considered of low 
importance . 

In these new issues we find further evidence that 
environmental education has yet to grapple with the relation' 
ship between environmental quality cuid social conflict. 
Three of the four new issues concera this fundamental 
problem — ^whether environmental quality requires that the 
United States lose its disproportionate control over the 
world's resources? whether environmentalism is tied to 
traditional values or is revolutionary? and whether en- 
vironmental education should deal with general public 
needs or the specialized needs of particular groups. For 
all three statements, the respondents could not agree on 
a position, and considered the issue unin^ortant. 
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TABLE 14 
"NEW ISSUE" STATEMENTS 



12. Environmental quality probably cannot be achieved 
until developed countries like the United States 
give up or lose their disproportionate control 
over the economic benefits of the world's resources. 
(Dissensus, Low In^rtance) 

17. Environmentalism endures through its close link with 
traditional religious and cultural values; efforts 
to depict environmentalism as revolutionas^f are 
inaccurate and misguided. (Dlssensus, Low In^Kjr- 
tance) 

28. Environmental education should deal with policy 

questions mostly in terms of general public needs, 
not the specialized needs or wants of particular 
cultural, ethnic, or other groups of citizens. 
(Dissensus, Low In^rtamce) 

44. A high priority for environmental education should 
be %o devise better ways to undermine established 
anti-environmental values and inculcate new en- 
vironntentally sound ones. (Dissensus, Low Im- 
portance) 
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Involvement in community environmental controversies-- 
a goal that is part of the current ideology of environmental 
education — inevitgl>ly means involvement in conflict between 
interest groups* As a field # environmental education has 
not yet recognized this inevitability^ and has not yet be- 
gun to consider which groups it will suppoti; and which it 
will oppose* The iit$>lications of this pending decision aire 
staggering; it will profoundly affect the support system 
for environit^ntal education, its approach to skills training, 
values, and constituency, its orientation toward social jus- 
tice and economics, etc* 

The fourth new issue, that environmental education 
should try to undermine established values and inculcate 
new ones, is also related to the question of intergroup 
conflict* As long as environmental educators do not fully 
believe that environmentalism is a Societal battle, they 



will see no need to changb people * s /values * And as long as 



they take no side in that battle, they will be unable to 
determine which values need changing, and in which direc- 
tions* Under these constraints can environn^ntal education 
become a part of the solution, rather than a part of the 
problem? 

As of 1974, environmental educators are committed 
to playing an active role in environmental controversies, 
but are reluctant to choose a side. This is an unstable 
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position, and it will change* The question is how soon/ 
and in what direction. Will environmental education try 
to create for itself a niche as neutral "mediator" in 
environmental conflicts? Will it withdraw from those 
conflicts and return to traditional/ fact-oriented teach- 
ing? Or will it engage in those conflicts as an open 
partisan/ fighting for environmental quality and social 
justice for all people? That iS/ perhaps / the most basic 
emerging issue in environmental education. 

Comparison with Conference Participants , 

The final section of this chapter compares the sur- 
vey results just discussed with the responses to the same 
questionnaire of the twenty conference participsuits. The 
participants coii5)leted the questionnaire Monday evening, 
before beginning the conference but after reading the pre- 
conference papers. The differences foiand may thus reflect 
either the sorts of people who attended the conference as 
opposed to those in the larger sample / or the impact of the 
pre-conference papers, or both. 

As a group, the conference participants were signifi 
gantly younger than the general saii5>le and had fewer years 
of experience in environmental education. More of the 
participants were women/ and wore were members of minority 
groups. Although a number of conference participants were 
long-time leaders in environmental education/ just as many 
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came to the conference from tangential fields. 

In the analysis that follows, we will once again 
consider the 45 statements in groups of five, according 
to which of the nine emerging issues each statement was 
intended to illtaminate. For each statement/ four means 
are presented in tabular form— first the "agreement" 
scale for both the larger sample and the conference 
participants, then the "importance" scale for the larger 
sample and the participants. Differences between ^Ae two 
samples are marked with an asterisk (*) if the t-test was 
significant at the .10 level of confidence, and with a 
double asterisk {**) if it was significamt at the .01 
level of confidence • These significant differences are 
interpreted in the discussion that accompanies the tables. 

In examining the tables, the reader should bear in 
mind that low numbers represent agreement rather than dis- 
agreement, and importance rather than unimportance. 

Social Justice . The participants (see Table 15) 
consistently accorded greater importance to the statements 
dealing with social justice than did the sample of environ- 
mental educators who responded to. the questionnaire prior 
to the conference. The difference between these two 
groups was large enough to be statistically significant 
for two statements, concerning the interdependence of en- 
vironmental quality and social justice, and the need for 
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TABLE 15 
SOCIAL JUSTICE COMPARISON 



Number and Description Agreement Importance 

Field Conf , Field Conf . 

(1) environmental quality 3.93 4.33 2.01 1.17** 

and social justice are 
independent goals 

(10) too much emphasis 2.42 1.83* 1.91 1.60 

on wilderness preserva- 
tion 

(19) should learn to 1.81 2.17 1.83 1.59 

motivate environmental 
awareness in inner city 
youth 

(28) deal with policy 3.07 4.00** 2.41 2.11 

questions in terms of 
general public needs 

(37) pursue social jus- 1.87 1*41* 1.97 1.47* 

tice in the classroom 
cind probably in the 
political arena 



*signif leant at p < .10 
**signif leant at p < *01 
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environmental educators to pursue social justice • 

In terms of their agreement with the statements, 
the participants consistently adopted more of a "social 
justice position" than the larger sample* The differences 
were statistically significant for three statements — that 
there has been too much emphasis on wilderness preserva- 
tion versus the environmental burdens of inner city resi- 
dents, that environmental education should deal with 
policy questions in terms of the specialized needs of 
sxibpopulations as opposed to general public needs, and 
that environmental educators should pursue social justice 
in the classroom and probably the political arena* 

Constituency * While the two groups (see Table 16) 
did not differ significantly in their judgments on the 
importance of the constituency statements, the conference 
participants did as a general pattern accord more impor- 
tance to these statements than the larger sample of 
environmental educators* 

The participants agreed significantly less than 
the larger sample with the statement that the environmental 
iiKDVement should build more alliances with the traditionally 
powerful groups in society, and also with the statement that 
the true environmentalist acts on behalf of all living things, 
not just people* From these differences we see that the 
participants were more comfortable than the larger sample 
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TABLE 16 

CONSTITUENCY COMPARISON 

Number and Description Agreement Importance 

Field Conf • Field jConf . 

(2) goal of environ- 2.30 2.33 2.02 2.17 

mental education is to 
reverse environmental 
backlash and combat ptib- 
lie's dwindling commit- - 
ment to environmental 
quality 

(11) environmental 1.93 2.56* 1.83 1.72 

movement should build 
more alliances with 
traditionally power- 
ful groups in society 



(20) true environmenta- 1.80 2.35* 2.06 1.94 

list acts on behalf of 
all living things, not 
just people 

(29) environmental 2.72 2.61 2.29 2.06 

movement considers it- 
self accountable to no 
one but itself and has 
failed to respond to 
needs and wants of 
people outside of it- 
self 

(38) survival of htamani- 2.55 2.82 2.15 1.94 

ty is ultimate goal of 

enviroxunentalism and 

must take precedence 

over special needs of 

particular groups 



*significant at p < .10 
**significant at p < .01 
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with the idea that environmental ism involves conflict with 
the power structure of society, and an emphasis on the needs 
of people. 

Economics > On the subject of economics (see Table 17) , 
two statements were considered more important by the con- 
ference participants than by the larger sample^ — the contra- 
diction between environmentalism and the American economic 
system, and the need for developed countries to give up 
their control over world resources. 

The participants also had signifipantly different 
opinions on both statements. That is, they believed more 
strongly than the larger sample tha^ the goal of environs- 
mental quality is incompatible with both the U.S. economic 
system and the developed countries' control of world re- 
sources. In addition, the participants agreed to a greater 
extent than the larger sample that environmental iir5>rove- 
ment will work economic hardship on the poor and that en- 
vironmentalists should be responsible for lessening the 
burden. 

AutOT>oiny . The conference participants considered 
two statements significantly more important than the larger 
sample of environmental educators (see Table 18)^ — that the 
goal of environmental education is* to influence the student 
to become different, and that it is important to use non- 
directive styles because of their effectiveness, but only 
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TABLE 17 
ECONOMICS COMPARISON 



Number and Description 



(3) no contradiction be- 
tween goals of environ- 
mentalism and the American 
economic system 

(12) environmental quality 
can^t be achieved until- 
developed countries like 
U.S. give up or lose dis- 
proportionate control over 
economic benefits of 
world's resources 



Agreement Importance 
Fieia Conf. Field - Conf. 



3.61 4.39* 1.75 1.22* 



3.08 2.11** 2.42 1^44 



3.72 3.78 1.74 2.06 



- 3.53 3.76 2.23 2.12 



(21) people will not ac- 
cept an environmentalism 
that demands a significant 
change in economic stan- 
dard of living and self 
defeating for environ- 
mental education to pro- 
mote these chctnges 

(30) pointless for environ 
mental education to con- 
side ^ economic repercus- 
sion. .>f environmental 
policies until first suc- 
ceeds in arousing concern 
for environmental quality 

(39) in short run en- 2.28 
vironmental improvement 
will be to economic dis- 
advantage of many Ameri- 
cans # and environmentalists 
must devise ways of lessen^ 
ing hardship, especially 
on the poor 



1.65* 1.83 1.47 



♦significant at p < .10 
**significant p < .01 
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TABLE 18 

AUTONOMY COMPARI$ON 

Number and Description Agreement Importance 

Field Conf > Field Conf 

{4) get people to imder- ' 2.15 2,56 1.59 1.72 
stand the environment and 
how it works; commitment 
and sensitivity will fol- 
low from understanding 

(13) goal of environmental 2.35 1.89 2.26 1.33** 
education is to influence 
the student to become dif- 
ferent than he or she was 
before 

(22) little point in 3.30 3.44 2.08 1.89 

clarifying students' en- 
vironmental values unless 
these values, once clari- r 
fied, are likely to be 
environmentally sound 



(3"^) environmen al edu- 2^23 2.71 2.10 1.88 

carors have obligation 

to avoid propaganda, 

*'behavior im^dif ication" , 

or other manipulati/e 

approaches 

(40) non-directive styles 3.24 3.71 2.61 1.86* 
are better able to change 
the fundamental values 
of the lee^rner and are 
thus valuable to environ- 
mental education but only 
if teacher can control 
the nature of the change 



*£ignjf leant at p < .10 
**signxficant at p < .01 
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when the teacher can control the nature of the change. In 
general/ except for statement No. 4, the participants con- 
sidered learner autonomy more important than the larger 
sample did. 

In terms of the level of agreement with this set 
of learner autonomy statements , the two samples did not 
differ significantly on any statement. However/ the over- 
all pattern of differences seemed to indicate that the 
participants were more inclined to see the role of the 
environmental educator as an agent of change with the stu- 
dent as the target of change. 

Skills . There were no significant differences 
(see Table 19) between the two samples on the importance 
they accorded to skills training considerations in environ- 
naciental education. 

One statement produced a significant difference in 
agreement. The participants disagreed more strongly than 
^e larger sample with the statement that environmental 
educators should avoid teaching the sorts of skills that 
^ght attract learners to counter-cultural life styles. 
TEhe other differences in agreement were very small. 

Foirmal Education . Among the questionnaire state- 
3iients focusing on formal education (see Table 20) / the two 
^iiqples differed significantly on the importance of only 
^e. The conference participants judged as more important 
"Sie issue of whether fundamental school system change is 



TABLE 19 



SKILLS COMPARISON 

Number and Description Ag reement Importance 

Field Conf* Pxeld Conf- 



(5) because of successful 4*32 4*28 1*71 1.78 

teacher education most en^ 
vironmentai educators al- 
ready hav^a repertoire of 
teaching ^ikills sufficient 
for their needs 



(14) environmental educators 3.74 4.50 2.55 2.17 

should avoid teaching the 
sorts of skills that may 
attract learners to counter- 
cultural life styles 

(23) appropriate for en- 1.49 1.56 1.46 1-.61 

vironmentai educators and 
their students to become 
deeply involved in com- 
munity environmental con- 
troversies and help solve 
local environiaental 
problems 

(32) environmental educa- 1^59 1.47 1*65 1*41 

tors should devote more 

effort to helping learners 

acquire environmental 

skills so students can take 

effective action 



(41) existing environmental 3.73 3.59 1.71 1.71 

education curricula are 
well designed to encourage 
students to beco/ie know- 
ledgeable skilled citizens 
active in community en- 
vironmental issues 



♦significant at p < .10 
**signif icant at p < .01 
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TABLE 20 

FORMAL EDUCATION COMPARISON 

Nmnber and Description Agreement Importance 

" l!l?±l Conf . Field Qonf . 

(6) important for environ- 1*98 1.72 1.98 ii67 

mental educators to devote 
more time to adult audi- 
ence, perhaps through 
mass media 

(15) environn^ntal educa- 3*84 3.61 2*55 2'*56 

tion can't be fully accepted 

by school systems until 

national standards and 

models are developed and 

implemented 

(24) in^ortant for en- 3-48 3-72 2-11 1-94 

vironmental educators 

to avoid approaches 

that are likely to 

threaten or challenge 

the school system 

(33) most practical and 4.19 4.63* 2*03 1.75 

satisfactory way to teach 
environmental education 
in the schools is as a 
separate discipline 

(42) environmental educa- 3.25 2.00** 2.18 1^59* 

tion is so different from 
most school subjects that 
It will be inqpossible to 
do the job effectively 
without challenging and 
changing the structure 
and process of ti.e typi- 
cal American school 
s^tem 

^significant at p < #10 
**signif icant at p < .01 
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needed in order to teach environmental education effectively. 

The participants disagreed more them the larger sample 
of environmental educators with the statement that the iiK^st 
satisfactory and practical way to teach environmental educa- 
tion is as a separate discipline. In addition, the partici- 
pants as opposed to the larger sample were significantly 
more in agreeii^nt with the stateii^nt that for environmental 
educators to do the job effectively they must challenge and 
change the structure and process of the cypical American 
school system. 

Local-Global . The participants at the conference 
and the larger sample of environmental educators (see Table 
21) did not differ significantly in their assessn^nt of the 
iii5)ortance of the five local-global questionnaire staten^nts. 

In only one case did the two sauries differ signifi- 
cantly in their level of agreement with a stateir^nt. The 
participants registered a significantly higher level of 
agreement than the larger sample with the statement that 
new materials and organizations should be developed that 
stress local and international issues as opposed to national 
approaches to environmental education. 

Values . The participants saw one statement (see 
Table 22) as significantly i!K>re iit^ortant than the larger 
sai!5>le — that environn^ntal education should devise better 
ways to undermine established anti-environir^ntal values and 
inculcate environmentally sound ones. 
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TABLE 21 



LOCAL^GLOBAL COMPARISON 



Ntmiber and Description 



(7) let the global context 
of environmental education 
emerge from the principles 
of ecology rather than from 
details of international 
resource policy 

{16} environmental educa- 
tion shotzld look carefully 
at the political, economic, 
social and environir^ntal 
value system of this 
country 

{25) mcihy environn^ntal 
educators are trained in 
atnKJsphere of An^rican 
provincialism that makes 
it difficult to consider 
the earth as interrelated 
in a decisive way 

(34) new materials and 
organizations should be 
developed^ stressing 
local and international 
approaches instead of 
national ones 

(43) environnK5ntal educa- 
tion often puts too much 
stress on local issues 
instead of concentrating 
on more iii?)ortant regional 
and national phenon^na 



Agreement 
Pxeld Conf . 



Importance 
Field Conf, 



3.10 



3.44 



2.20 



1.94 



1.29 



1.39 



1.35 



1.39 



2.67 



2.56 



2.51 



2.56 



2.19 



1.59* 



2*27 



2.00 



3.53 



3.12 



2.35 



2.35 



*signif leant at p < .10 
**signif leant at p < .01 
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TABLE 22 

VALUES COMPARISON 

Murober and Description Agreement Importance 

Field Conf , Field Conf . 

(8) environmental educators 2.60 2.17* 2.50 2.28 

inevitably share son^ of 
the profoundly anti-environ- 
mental values of our society 

(17) environmentalism endures 3.23 3.29 2.57 2.39 

through its close link with 
traditional religious and 
cultural values 

(26) environmental ethic 3.82 3.89 1.94 2.28 

deals essentially with 
attitudes toward the bio- 
physical enviromi^nt; and 
is not inconsistent with 
fundamental social values 
of our society 

(35) values environmental 3.74 3.82 2.03 2.06 

education should transmit 
are consistent with values 
in educational process as 
a whole 

(44) high priority of en-; 3.00 2.13* 2.42 1.69* 

vironmental education should 
be to devise better ways to 
undejrmine established anti- 
environmental values and 
inculcate new environmentally 
sound ones 



*signif icant at p < .10 
**significant at p < .01 
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Similarly, the participants agreed with this state- 
ment at =: significantly higher level than the larger sample. 
The participants agreed more with one additional statement 
ai> well—that environn^ntal educators inevitably share some 
of the profowidly anti-environmental values of our society. 

Support System * The participants judged one state- 
n^nt as significantly- more in^ortant than the larger sample 
(see Table 23) — that students should have substantial con^ 
trol over enviromi^ntal education programs. 

The participants also agreed with this statement to 
a significantly greater extent than the larger san^le. Two 
other significant differences of opinion emerged—the par- 
ticipants were more wilMng to let parental opposition 
scuttle environir^ntal education programs, and they were less 
in favor of designing programs that are attractive to govern- 
ment agencies and industry in order jto gain additional fundii^ 
for environn^ntal education. 

When we look at the overall differences for all 45 
statements, a consistent pattern emerges. The conference 
participants, as a group, were less traditional in their 
diagnosis of environn^nral problems and their goals for 
environmental education than the larger sample of environ- 
mental educators* They were more inclined to see environ- 
laentalism smd environit^ntal education as inevitably and 
appropriately involved in conflict with the established 
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TABLE 23 

SUPPORT SYSTEM COMPARISON 

Number and Description Agreement In^ortance 

Field Conf > Fxeld Conf . 

(9) environmental education 2.90 3.00 2.15 2.22 

should be a diverse movement 
dominated by independent local 
efforts 

(18) students Should have sub- 2.55 1.S9* 2.29 1.83* 

stantial real control over 
design and iH^len^ntation of 
environmental education pro- 
grams 

(27) parental opposition to 2.53 3.06* 2.43 2.28 

environmental education in- 
novations should not be 
permitted to scuttle programs 
that professional environ- 
mental educators consider 
valuable 

(36) to encoiarage increased 2.57 3.25* 2.19 2.56 

funding environu^ntal educa- 
tors should design programs 
that will be attractive to 
goveimraent agencies, indus- 
try, etc. 

(45) commxmity it^mbers of 1.77 1.82 1.73 2.06 

all sorts should participate 
in the design and iH5)lementa- 
tion of environmental educa- 
tion curricula 



♦significant at p <r .10 
**significant at p < .01 
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order — conflict over social justice/ over economic and 
international issues ^ and over values* And they were more 
responsive to the implications of conflict — iir^plications 
for the environmental movement's constituency and support 
system, for the skills offered to students and the autonomy 
accorded them^ and for the relationship between environ- 
mental education and traditional education. 

Even xiK^re obviously , the conference participants 
were more interested in the nine emerging issues than the 
larger sample* Of the nine statements on which the two 
samples reached significant differences in their judgments 
of importance, all nine differences were in the same direc- 
tion: The conference participants thought the statement 
more important than the larger sample* Out of a total of 
45 statements, 31 (69 percent) were considered more important 
by the participants than by the larger Scunple; only 12 were 
considered more iitportant by the larger sample ^ and two 
pairs of it^ans were identical. 

However/ it is at least as vital to bear in mind that 
only nine statanents produced differences in iit^ortance judg- 
ments that were statistically significant at the .10 level of 
confidence* And only 17 statements produced significant dif- 
ferences in agreement. For the majority of the statements , 
in other words / the two sait^Jles were not far apart in their 
views on the statement or in their assessments of its im- 
portance. 
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When one considers that the conference participants 
were selected largely on the basis of demonstrated interest 
in the emerging issues, while the larger sample was selected 
largely on the basis of succisssful grant applications to the 
Office of Environmental Education , the small size of the 
differences between them is indeed striking. The mainstream 
of professional success in environmental education is not 
so very different from the cutting edge of attention to the 
emerging issues* This is a conclusion that should be enormous- 
ly encouraging to both groups. 



